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EDITORIAL 


At the conference of Education Ministers held recently in 
Delhi the Prime Minister is reported to have observed that even 
educationists kept on saying that more and more importance should 
be given to English and not to the mother tongue and our common 
language. It is obvious from thie statement that politicians. and 
educationists do not always see eye to eye on all important issues 
but in the present set up in the country itis the former that have 
the final say and that lay down the national policy. The arguments 
for retention and strengthening of English in the curriculum bave 
been repeated ad nauseam and it is therefore not necessary to 
recount them here. In our country which is often described asa 
sub-continent for its diversified cultures, languages and customs a 
common language to bind the people is essential and English has 
played this role so far and is likely to continue it for mapy more 
years as many States in the south and east are yet to accept Hindi. 
(described as *our common language' by the Prime Minister) as the 
lingua franca. 


But the Ministers’ Conference seems to have recommended the 
adoption of the mother tongue as the medium of instruction ‘from 
the primary to the Ph. D. stage in every State’. It may, of course, 
becontended that knowledge of English will not suffer on this 
account as it will still retain an Important place in the curriculum. 
But our experience in recent years on changing over to the mother 
tongue medium at the school level in the south and even at college 
level in a few places in the north has not been a happy one. The 
proficiency of the students in this foreign language has been 
deteriorating rapidly with the result few of them can express them- 
selves clearly in English either orally or in writing and fewer can 
profit by reading standard works written in English. As a matter 
of fact schools and colleges are hard put to it to find competent 
persons to teach English at the lower on higher levels It is 
common knowledge that no one can attain a reasonable mastery of 
a language unless one is exposed to it frequently, if not constantly. 
So, we hope the ministers will have second thoughts on this subject 
before implementing their hasty decision in a hurry. 


In this issue, Dr. S. Rajagopalan presents his first article on 
Trends and Problems in the Teachirg of English as a second 
language. After listing the characteristics of a lar guage he stresses 
the importance of oral work ard the right way to do it. The 
second instalment will appear in our next issue. 


Bayappa Reddy in his paper on ‘Accent on Speaking Well’ 
draws our attention to the need for speaking English as it ought to 
bespoken. Quite a few in our country have a good command of Eng- 
lish but what they speak is hardly intelligible to an Englishman since 
they are utter strangers to accent and stress, rhythm and intonation, 
not to mention the unhealthy influence of their mother tongue on the 
manner of their speaking. Foundation in correct speech must be 
laid in the early years and aids like the Radio, Tape Recorder, 
Sound Films and Gramophone Records must be properly used. 


Mohini Bhatia has made out a case for studying English litera- 
ture in our schools. Her suggestions to motivate the pupils to 
take to extensive reading are practical and practicable. 


S. K. Gangal has given some model exercises on supplemen- 
tary readings for both the middle and higher stages. At the middle 
stage exercises may test knowledge, comprehension and expression 
but later, as A, W. Frisby says, ‘the mechanical side gives way to 
the human and critical approach to reading’, and hence exercises 
must test skills of evaluating characters, forming opinions, judging 
events etc, 


Dr. A. S. Sethi has offered some guidelines to teach Prose and 
Rapid Reading atthe school stage. Translation, as a technique in 
teaching English, may be the last resort of a teacher. 


Jaya ^ zarieh has narrated her experience in staging an English 
play. She secms to have attained a fair measure of success in her 
maiden attempt. Teachers of English can certainly cultivate a love 
for this language in their students if they stage at least playlets, if 
not full length dramas, 


Trends and Problems in the Teaching of 
English as a Second Language 


Dr. S. RAJAGOPALAN, 
Reader in Education, Annamalai University. 


What is ‘Language’? 


As Gleason (1956) observes in the preface to his book on 
Descriptive Linguistics, ‘Language is one ofthe most important 
and characteristic forms of human behaviour.’ According to 
E. H. Sturtevant (1958), “ʻa language is a system of arbitrary vocal 
symbols by which members of a secial group co-operate and 
interact." The same idea is more or lessechoed in the words of 
J.B. Carroll (1953) also, when he defines language as ‘‘a struc- 
tured system of arbitrary sounds and sound sequences which is 
used in communication and which is a fairly complete catalogue of 
the things, events and processes in a given environment." In the 
words of Edward Sapir (1962), “language is a purely human and 
non-instinctive method of communicating ideas, emotions, and 
desires by means of a system of voluntarily produced symbols. 
These symbols are, in the first instance, auditory and they are 
produced by the so-called ‘organs of speech’. 


It would be readily seen that all these definitions emphasize 
the following characteristics of a language. 


() It 1s essentially a spoken thing. 
(2) It consists of a set of conventions. 
(3) It is a social activity. 

(4) It forms a system of systems, 

(5) It is dynamic. 
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If one goes through the history of the development of any 
language or studies the way in which an individual learns his 
mother-tongue, one finds that it is speech that comes first in both. 
History tells us that Man learnt to speak first: then only-many, 
many years later—he invented writing. The little child everywhere 
listens first to its mother-tongue being spoken; gradually it learns 
to speak, And only afterwards it learns reading and writing— 
and it is well-known that there are thousands of unfortunate 
children living in under developed countries of the world who do 
not reach that final stage at all. What do these facts prove? It 
is that speech is the basis of all language learning. It should be 
remembered that “the spoken form is the primary form of a 
language, the other and secondary form being the written”. (J.O. 
Gauntlett, 1963). Sapir (1962) stresses the same point when he 
Says that “the written forms are secondary symbols of the spoken 
ones—symbols of symbols," Leonard Bloomfield, too, is of the 
view that “writing is not language, but merely a way of recording 
language by means of visible marks." 


So during the recent years, one finds emphasis being laid in 
language courses first on the teaching of speech and then only on 
reading and writing. ‘‘No matter if the final result desired is 
only to read the foreign language, the mastery of the fundamen- 
tals of the language—the structure and the sound system with a 
limited vocabulary—must be through speech, The speech is the 
language. The written record is but a secondary representation of 
the language’. (Fries, 1960). W.R.Lee. (1964) also stresses the 
same point, when he observes, “when the ultimate aim is to 
produce school-leavers who can read English rather than speak it, 
oral work is still the most effective way of laying the foundations. 
It is tempting to declare roundly that in the modern world such an 
aim is out of date", 


So it is not surprising that, inthe field of foreign language 
teaching, the stress ison helping the learner master, during the 
first few weeks, a few fundamental sentence structures and words 
of the language through speech before he begins to learn to read 
and write it. Even afterwards oral work should always precede, it 
is suggested, reading and writing. That is, at every stage, the 
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hew language items should first be taught orally in real situations 
in life before the learner encounters them in reading or is asked to 
use them in writing. This principle of teaching a language through 
speech appears to be sound on psychological considerations also. 
For, the pupils always find the oral lessons more interesting than 
reading and writing. Further, oral lessons enable them to master 
a few language items quickly i.e., understand them when they are 
used and also use them and thereby give a sense of mastery or 
achievement, which feeling is vital for them in order to persist in 
their efforts to learn the new language and also make quick pros 
gress in It. It should also be pointed out that reading and writing 
become easy for them to learn once they get acquainted with the 
language items through speech first. 


The fact that language is purely an arbitrary affair has great 
Implications for the language teachers of to-day. No language 
form can be termed as grammatically incorrect so long it is used by 
its native speakers. E. H. Sturtevant (1958) rightly observes,- 
"Perhaps the most serious fault of many school grammars is the 
attempt to brand certain speech forms as incorrect. Since all 
language is arbitrary, whatever epeech is current in the community 
is necessarily correct: aside from lapses only a foreigner can speak 
incorrectly. When English teachers condemn it’s me, they are 
trying to foist Latin grammar upon the language; and when they 
condemn ain’t they are promoting a certain class dialect." On 
this ground one can say that the tendency to condemn the con- 
tracted forms is also wrong. *'Contracted" and ‘reduced’ torms 
are just as accurate and as ‘good’ as full forms; they are more 
accurate in the speech of usual conversation and discourse.’ 


(Fries, 1960). 


The close relationship between the language of a community 
‘and its social life has already been brought outiu an earlier 
paragraph. “A view of language as patterned social behaviour leads 
to Insights which the older view of language—as a set of facts to ba 
learned by rote—could never provide, And these insights affect the 
ways in which languages are taught so that(to take a trivial example) 
instead of teaching lists of words, one teaches through situations 
lin which utterances containing these words are appropriatery’” 
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(P.D, Streyens, 1965). One of the results of this realization is 
the advecacy of what is called *the Situational method of teaching 


languages'. As has 
to be taught not th 
but through situatio 
tion of this new con 


been said earlier, language forms are sought 
rough definitions or elaborate explanations, 
ns. It is generally claimed that the applica- 
cept of language teaching makes foreign 


language lessons more interesting and successful than lessons given 
along traditional lines. Teaching words in isolation, it is pointed 
Out, does not help the learner to ^ achieve real] mastery over the 


vocabulary of the la 


nguage he is learning. In the words of Charles 


Fries (1960), ” a language is much more than the words themselves 
and that communication demands the use of several types of mean- 
ing in addition to that whieh can be expressed by dictionary defini- 
lions." It should not be thought that “a word (i.e, a vocabulary 
entry in a dictionary) is a Single meaning unit.” It should be 
borne in mind in any discussion on the meaning of words, that 


‘we are dealing wit 
whole content and t 


h linguistic forms—symbols that derive their 
heir limitations of meaning from the situation 


in which they are used”, 


And meaning is not just confined to words alone. It is “a 
property of all parts of language, not simply of individual words, 
and that the meaning of any utterance (or written text) is carried 


partly by its sound, 


partly by the choice of Brammar used, partly by 


the selection of words, and partly by the use of all these in the Parti- 
cular context when they are used and not in any other situation.” 
(Streyens, 1965), In fact, as Sturtevant (1958) points out, “the 
meanings of all the utterances of a linguistic community cover the 
total experience of that community: they include the subject-matter 
of all the arts and sciences as well as all the practical occupations, 


amusements, and pe 


The new langua 
Some of them are: 


(1) The teacher 


items—sentence Structures and vocabulary—with the help of the 
Clasé-room Situation. 


rsonal and family lifo”, 


8e forms may be taught in a number of T j 
S 


may introduce orally the various language 
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(2) The teacher may create, within the class-room situations 
from life outside with the help of teaching aids such as models, 
pictures, films etc., and teach the new language forms in relation 
to them. 


(3) The teacher may help his pupils to recall their own experi- 
ences in life and learn the new language items in relation to them. 


(4) The teacher may also help them use their imagination and 
think of appropriate situations in relation to which the new teach- 
ing points may be learnt. 


Whatever the procedure a teacher may adopt in his situational 
teaching of any language, one of the underlying principles is, as it 
can be readily seen from what has been said so far, that a language 
can exist only in a social group and if the sociai group is necees- 
sary to the language, the language is quite as essential for the 
social group; since it is the one important set of signals from man 
to man, it does for the group what the nervous system does for the 
individual. 


The fact that a language is describable in terms of contrastive 
elements is also of great significance to the language teachers. 
Every language is a system of systems—a complex network of 
patterns—patterns of sounds, patterns of written symbols, patterns 
of forms and patterns of meaning. To quote Prof. Quirk (1959), 
“a language is a complex of interlocking, even overlapping, 
systems, as we proceed from one sort of usage to another (from 
familiar slangy exchanges, for example, to elevated learned dis- 
course) or as we proceed from one level of analysis to another (for 
example, from sounds to syntax), But that language is systemic, 
is structured, few would deny”. This motion of ‘system’ is 
important to what is called ‘the structural approach’ that is now 
advocated all over the world for the teaching of second or foreiga 
languages. In this approach, mastery of sentence structure is con» 
sidered to be more important than the mere acquisition of voca- 
bulary. It is the learning of the basic patterns of the new language 
that constitutes the learner’s main task and not just the learning of 


individual sounds or words. 
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Once it is granted that the learning of a language involves the 
acquisition of the skill of using the various kinds of the basic 
patterns of the language, it follows that such pattern can be maste- 
red through practice or drill, if they are properly graded and then 
presented. Selection of the various patterns of the language on 
the basis of criteria such as usefulness and frequency of usage and 
grading them on the basis of principles such as simplicity and 


teachability are the two other important features of the structural 
approach, 


It is quite obvious that every spoken language is bound to be 
dynamic. For changes continue to take place in every sector of 
human life all the time. So it becomes necessary that every language 
teacher should be familiar with the current usages in the language 
he is teaching. 


(To be continued) 


ACCENT ON SPEAKING WELL 


P, BAYAPPA REDDY 
Government Arts College, Gudiyattam 


Language is useful for communication, expression, recording 
of cuiture, becoming an effective member of the society which, in 
turn, needs language to carry out all its functions. The order in 
which the four skills of communication are presented, is listening 
with understanding-speaking-reading-writing. One can communi- 
cate one’s own words by speech, can make the hearer active by 
means of words. Inthe words of Rabindranath Tagore ‘man can 
speak andthe speech is the force which combines a mind with 
others. In India, English is serving as Something more than a 
foreign language and something less than a second language having 
many more users and and many more uses, It is something like 
bitter medicine which the patient does not want to swallow but 
still swallows to get his illness or disease cured. 


Of all the forms that English takes to«day the one that calls 
out most pressingly for attention is the spoken form without which 
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we may bungle in communicating our ideas intelligibly to others. 
In the present Indian context, there are as many pronunciations as 
there are speakers with their regional speech habits affecting the 
intelligibility even in our inter-provincial contacts. It need hardly 
be mentioned here that w2 must realise the importance of certain 
aids which can improve the pronunciation of English so as to 
ensure intelligibility. 


It is often said, there is some substance in it, that the teaching 
of Bnglish in our colleges is a monologue, the teacher being a 
performer and the student an observer. The teacher feels satisfied 
if he fills each hour ,with sixty minutes worth of talk, leaving his 
poor listeners panting for breath. He even gets annoyed when 
disturbed by his students and almost stops bothering about his 
students’ pronunciation with the result he is encouraging diffidence 
in the tender hearts ‚of the students. Torectify this, the teacher 
should dispense withthe traditional type of teaching, resort to 
dialogues, give Scope for the active participation of students in 
group discussions, seminars, elocution and debating competitions. 


As per the curriculum for the ten year school course prepared 
by the N.C.E.R.T., it is clear that the study of English wouid begin 
in the sixth class throughout the nation. Keeping thisin mind, 
proper attention should ‘be paid to pronunciation at the initial 
stages when the child picks correct stress, rhythm and intonation, 
patterns of the language. At first the pupil has to concentrate on 
sound, pattern drills which present for the beginner various 
features of the language in a systematic way. The patterns consist 
of a series of examples ofa single pronunciation feature that is 
new, but include material already learned as part of the phrases 
presented, After a pattern is established, the pupil will soon be 
making his own statements following the established form, 


There are certain alds which can be conveniently used for the 
improvement of pronunciation, The language laboratory owes its 
existence to the recognition thatthe spoken lorm of language 
is central to effective communication, Theonly realistic purpose 
of the language laboratory isto provide a convenient means of 
hearing and responding to audiolingual (hearing and speaking) 
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drills, Itcan be used for listening to, identifyiag, distinguishing 
between and copying sounds, stresses, tones and tone patterns in 
pronunciation practice and ear training. The student has got an 
opportunity to hear his own efforts in pronunciation and compare 
them with ‘the master voices. In the words of Mr. Edward 
M. Stack, ‘a thirty-minute period of laboratory practice is the 
equivalent of at least three or four weeks of class room recitation, 
based upon time during which a student is personally and actively 
involved in practice’. 


In the words of Mr, James W. Brown ‘through radio, teachers 
can bring to their class rooms the full range of the world of sound 
which can provide models of speech which students may be encou- 
raged to emulate’. The Indian students of English can listen to 
the B. B. C, and try to perfect their speech habits. Sporadic 
attempts to use radio programmes in education have begun and are 
being operated successfully in India especially by the various 
Regional Institutes of English, thanks to their ‘English by Radio’ 
programmes. Mr. George Watson of Wisconsin University 
observes: ‘Radio is not an addition to education. Radio is not 
something to be placed ontop of education. Rather, Radio is 
education’. 


The tape recorder is considered to be the most versatile device 
for teaching pronunciation for students for whom the teacher will 
present prepared ;tapes followed by free conversation which is 
recorded and then played back for group listening and criticism. 
It will alio permit a student to use self-pacing and retracing, allow 
him freedom to select material, to record and listen to his own 
responses objectively comparing his efforts with ‘the models’, 


Sound film strips and slides are effective means of communi- 
cating the spoken skill and the right aids which can improve 
pronunclation. Gramophone records some of which are solely 
designed to help the learners to learn the difficult point can have a 
profound effect on the pronunciation of the learners who will find 
it of utmost interest to listen to these records which will much 
amuse them when they imitate the stress and intonation recorded 


therein, 
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Mr. Randolph Quirk observes : ‘The Indian English has a 
large vocabulary identical with that of standard English.... The 
more educated the Indian, the more likely it is that the differences 
lie only in pronunciation’. We shall thank ourselves for doing our 
job thoroughly if we make an earnest effort to teach the refinements 
of pronunciation with a view to bring in similarity in our inter- 
continental contacts. 


BOOKS CONSULTED 
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pronunciation of English. 
5) Green, T. L. ... The visual approach to teaching. 
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Methods 
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10) Randolph Quirk. .. The English Language & 
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Modern Language Teaching, 


An Approach to Literature 
Mohini Bhatia, C. I. E. Delhi 


The study of English has been a matter of great controversy. 
Happily, its indispensability as a window to the outside wor ld has 
now been recognised and the three language formula encompasses 
it as a compulsory subject of study. The professed aim is to equip 
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the student with sufficient proficiency to enable him to use it as á 
library language. Now, this raises a question—should the Indian 
student confine himself to the study of the English language for 
reference work alone, or should he also be taught to delve into the 
realms of serious literature? Why should the Indian student 
study foreign literature? How can the teacher stimulate indepen- 
dent reading for pleasure ? I have tried to consider these questions 
in the course of this paper. 


What isthe use of literature in an age of science and 
technology? Why should the student spend precious time in 
studying it? This isthe crucial question which the rationalist 
asks. I would say that first of all literature is valuable for teaching 
language itself. Great writers make significant use of words using 
the precise word to express their ideas, so that it is almost impossi- 
ble to replace it by another without changing the shade of meaning. 
Learning a language is a habit forming process and maximum 
exposure to the written word will help to develop the basic skills 
of language learning i.e. reading with comprehension, writing, 
listening and speaking. 


Again, literature is a reflection of life, and as such helps us t° 
understand a country and its people. The sensitive portrayal of 
life in the different ages —the customs, beliefs, habits, social atti- 
tudes—enables us to evaluate those of our own age. Fielding, 
George Eliot, Dickens, Thackeray and others have revealed the 
perennial characteristics common to humanity, Further, literature 
enables us to vicariously experience the multitudinous 
experiences which — life has to offer, to raise our 
morale by revealing the universality of human joys and sorrows, 
and by revealing the contradictions in our lives to indirectly teach 
usto live amore meaningful life. We read ‘Don Quixote’ and 
realise that it is foolish to mistake dreams for reality, we read 
Ibsen’s ‘The Wild Duck’ and learn that idealists can cause more 
unhappiness than the worst criminals and we read Dr. Faustus and 
learn that ungoverned aspirations can lead to disaster. Literature 
gives us an insight into the whole complexity of life and human 
nature with all its psychological conflicts and dilemmas, and conse- 
quently is essential for the social, emotional and intellectual growth 
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of the individual and particularly relevant for the adolescent pupil 
passing into a tender and vulnerable maturity. 


The variety of forms and styles in literature make it easily 
accessible to the pupil in school. Poetry, the short story, the novel, 
drama andthe essay provide rich matter for building a good 
syllabus. 


Whlle a good selection is a necessary aid, itis primarily the 
teacher's task to excite the interest of the puplls in literature and 
independent reading. The English teacher can stimulate this 
interest through his method of teaching. 


1. Critical study (suited to the level of students) will lead 
pupils to read perceptively and will encourage good tastein the 
choice of material. For example, after the comprehension of a 
poem has been tackled the students may be asked simple thought- 
provoking questlons like—'Why do you like the poem’? ‘What 
words/phrases contribute to the vividity of the poem ? ‘What 
contributes to the fluidity of style? and the thought, imagery, rhyme, 
alliteration etc. discussed. Another poem ona similar theme by 
the same or a different author may be read in class to awaken the 
interest and widen the horizon of the pupils. 


' 2. Books may be introduced indirectly by referring to 
characters and scenes parallel to those in the lesson at hand, 
quoting from them and putting them into the pupils’ hands. 


3. Exciting passages may be read from books, stopping when 
the interest of the class has been captured, and letting them have 
copies of the book so that they may finish the story for themselves. 
Books should be given immediately, otherwise few will remember 
or take the trouble of going to the library. A continual introduc- 
tion of books by such methods as this is the most effective way of 
teaching English literature. 


4. Children may be encouraged to write book-reviews and it 
would be an additional impetus if these were typed and placed in 
the library for reference. In this manner, children with similar 
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tastes would start consultingeach other. The teacher should be a 
sympathetic adviser end guice helpirg students to select suitable 
books. 


5. Questionnaires could be framed by the teacher for the 
students to fill in after reading a book. The questions should not 
be tedious but should be simple to answer such as—How do you 
rate this book—very good, good, fair, poor? What scene/chapter/ 
character did you like best? Reason? What do you know of the 
author? Has he written any other books? Would you like to read 
them? Sucha questionnaire would keep arecord of the child’s 
reading and develop a critical approach to literature which is 
important for the development of good taste. 


Such an approach would evoke the student’s interest and lead 
him beyond the con‘ines of the text, so that the study of language 
through literature becomes a joyful experience rather than another 
dull subject in the curriculum. 


Bibliography 
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PREPARING EXERCISE IN SUPPLEMENTARY 


READERS IN ENGLISH (STAGEWISE) 
S. K. GANGAL 


Kendriya Vidyalaya, Andrews Ganj, New Delhi-49. 


Literature is the written transcription of man’s thoughts, feel- 
ings and aspirations and so it becomes absolutely necessary to 


provide the children with such booke that might help them to 
enjoy the wider thoughts and the emotional pleasure. Infact with 


the increase in the calendar age the children change their tastes.Our 
objective at this stage is not to provide a conducted tour through on? 
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or two books a year, it is to introduce our pupils to writings which 
they will enjoy, and which will perhaps be the beginning of a pro- 
cess of lifelong enjoyment so that they might contrast between 
thier own experiences and the experience of others. 

The supplementary Readers in English should be read not for 
their language value so much as for their plot, studies of human 
beings, presentation of situations, description of scenery and 
exciting or humorous events. It is necessary because reading of 
supplementary Readers in English is not learning the craft of 
writing and reading, assessing of knowledge only but itis the 
acquisition and development of an attitude towards reading of 
books and values that books have to offer. Ifthe pupil grows 
into an adult whose mental life is completely satisfied by the 
thriller and the daily newspaper, the school teaching has, in 
this cases, failed. The real test of reading books is in the adult 
discrimination of the community it has hepled to create, not what 
the pupils know in different forms. 


This purpose can be achieved through the world of books that 
might give them joy, that might satisfy their inquisitivencss, curio- 
sity and that might even quench their thirst for finding truth, fun 
and beauty. Supplementary books have educational objectives 
and national goals as the guidance to cater to the psycho-social 
needs of the child. They form the integral part of the enrich. 
ment programme as they aim at developing reading interests in the 
child, bringing refinement in his tastes and fulfilling his psycho- 
social requirements. Of course a supplementary readers prescribed to 
the students at different school stages supplement the details that 
the child has missed because of the limitation of the textbooks. 
However the supplementary books give the child a fecling of 
acquiring knowledge unaided and actas nectar which can stir 
life in the child and motivate him for being responsible, honour- 
able and worthy citizen of the country, A supplementary book is 
not meant merely for fun. Some of the specific objectives of the 
supplemetary readers can be summed up as follows : 


They aim at: 

—developing appreciation of concepts of universal values 
inculcation of social ideas and nationalistic outlook in the 
children; 
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—Opening up the young minds to new areas of knowledge so 
long unknown to them, by creating interests in allied themes 
and topics; 


—Making the children familiar with the cultural heritage of 
the country; 


—enriching and refining their tastes; 


—provoking interests of children in reading on thelr own for 
obtaining the required knowledge and information; 


— imparting knowledge of researches and achievements in the 
field of science in an interesting way, in order to develop 
scientific and social concepts necessary for effective every 
day living.* 


All these and similar objectives could be achieved 
through supplementary readers written in various forms of litera, 
ture whether short stories, ncvels, plays, poems, lettere, bio. 
graphies and diaries prescribed to the students at different stages. 


Exercises : Since evaluation is an essentlal component of 
effective teaching the evaluation exercises have necessarily to be 
precise and objective. 


Exercises on supplementary Readers’ content are not to test 
mechanical factors such as handwriting, spellings, punctuation 
marks, capitalization, form, grammatical factors— usage and sen 
tence structures. All these exercises have to aim at mostly 
comprehension: appreciating the culture of the target country to 
achieve long range objectives (In case of Higher secondary stage). 
As hinted earlier the supplementary readers don’t have any short 
range objective such as knowing whether the child bas mastered 
specific skills and pre-requisites for a course of study. 


* Supplementary Readers N.C.E.R.T, 


na 
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We may roughly allocate the weightage to each objective In 
framing exercises: 


Knowledge 40% — 
Comprehension 40% 
Expression 20% 


By giving 40% weightage to the cognitive domain I don't mean 
that all the exercises have to be of recall nature in which the 
child merely recalls the facts. Even while recognising and recall- 
ing certain facts the child has necessarily, of course at Higher 
secondary and secondary stage, to be put in such a situation where 
ke draws conclusion, forms opinions evalutes tke characicrs in speci- 
fic role and specific situation. Frisby A. W. in his book ‘Teaching 
English’ observes that ‘fas we see our pupils progressing from the 
second stage of reading to the third..... the mechanical side gives 
way to the human and critical approach to reading" The teacher 
therefore, has to frame exercises that encourage his pupils to 
examine the reading material before them from the point of view 
of the opinions it may provoke on the characters of the persons 
portrayed, on the events described and on the value of the inven- 

tion and discoveries revealed. 


All such objectives of framing exercises demand a careful 


selection of the type and areas to be touched, The exercises have 
to be graded too. 


Exercises for Middle stage Children 


A child at this stage is 11--1, 2,3 and has 1 to 3 years expo- 
sure to English in Non English meditm schools and. 5+1, 
2,3 years in Erglish Medium Schools. These factors i.e. the age 
the medium, of couise, serve as guide line to those who prescribe 
the books but at tbe same time they demand dexterous handling of 
the content too while framing the exercises. Content prescribed 
for this age groups is available in the following library forms — 
short stories, one Act plays and poems also. 


Exercises on Short Stories ; 


The exercises on. short stories for Middle stage children 
should aim at extracting detaile, relating facts, arranging the 
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thoughts and re-telling the stories. Exercises asking the pupils to 
dramatize the story could be included as one of the higher objec- 
tives. It ie an interesting exercise as the children of this age group 
take all interest in such activities. Here is an example of the 
questions that may be accepted as the model exercise on short 
stories involving small imaginative writing. ‘‘Mrs. Samuel had 
three children—John, Henry and Mary. The children used to walk 
to school together. One morning they left the house at quarter 
to eight. John, the eldest, ran on in front. Henry strolled along 
next foldinga piece of paper to make an aeroplane. Mary the 
baby of the family; dawdled behind learning a piece of poetry. 
Suddenly a motor car turned into the road towards them, At the 
same time they heard a shout from their mother, and there racing 
after them was Henry’s dog Peter. The driver quickly put on his 
brake, the driver said it was not his fault though Henry was very 
angry with the driver. Henry took the dog back to Mrs. Samuel. 


(From Frisby's Teaching of English) 


Questions. 


1. What words tell you that Mary was the youngest? 


2. What words tell that Henry and Mary were not walking 
fast? 


3. Why, do you think, had Mary notlearnt her work at 
home? 


4. What, do you think, Mrs, Samuel had shouted ? 

5. What might have happened? 

6. Whose fault was it? 

7. What do you think Henry said to his mother? 

8. Let the three children tell the story in Firat person. 


9. How did Mrs. Samuel tell the Story to her husband that 
evening? 


10. 


II. 


5; 
6. 
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Imagine you are the driver ofthe motor car. Tell the 
Story as you would to your employer. 


(with courtesy from ‘Teaching of English A.W. Frisby) 
The tree (A short story in ‘Ranvir and the Tiger) 


What idea do you form about Gopal who asked tree to 
give away its fruits, trunk and even roots? 


Do you think Gopal did any thing wrong when he asked 
the tree to give away its roots? If yes, Why? 


Of what use is a tree to man? 

Arrange the sequence of events. 

(a) ‘My friend, Iam going across the sea to a foreign 
COUNTY. vetaa event 


(b) ‘I want to cook some fish and I haven't any wood for 


n CIS PORTER POT" 
(0). 5, m please give me your branches......... 
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(d) .........please give me some leaves......... 


Why did Gopal want fruits, trunk and roots? 


Why did Gopal go to a foreign country? 


Poems: Since poetry is the expression of emotions, a thing of 
the spirit, of enthusiasm it is not a matter for examination. Exer- 
cises in a poem must not aim at dissecting it into small units. 
However, the pupils could be asked to answer questions with 
regard to main idea and a few comprehension questions beside 
asking them either to point or illustrate the ideas, Instead 
of asking the pupilsto do paraphrasing an exercise in sum- 
marising the poem will be useful as well as effective exercise a9 
while writing summary one has to include only main points where- 
as writing paraphrase demands supporting details toe. 
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Asking the children to memorise the poems and recite them in 
proper rythm is enough. 


Exercises for Higher Secondary Stage: 


By now the child has developed skills of evaluating characters, 
drawing conclusion, appreciating the persons and events and 
forming opinions. He is Mature enough to give his word 
of judgement on justification of action. Hence, exercises have to 
be as Dr. Ballard puts it, wean pupils from the trashier sort of 
novellete and to lead to some thing better’, Thus exercises have 
to be neither aiming at finding facts nor Providing sequence of 
events, 


Short Stories : Exercises on Short Stories may be of mixed 
nature i-e. testing comprehension of the content/facts as well as 
asking pupils to give their own views e.g, 


I. Quality: (Jobn Galsworthy) 


On Views 
(i) What impression do you gather about Mr. Gessler 
and the narrator of the story? 


(ii) How he lived co long, I know he was Character, was 
said about Mr. Gessler. Do you agree with his 
estimate? Why? 


On Content 


(iii) Collect all the evidences you can, from the story to 
prove that, 


Gessler was (a) extremely honest; (b) very, modes: 
(c) singularly efficient; (d) self: sacrificing. 


On Theme 


(iv) What factors, do you think, were responsible for the 
tragic end of Mr. Gessler? 


II, The Extra Passenger (August Perethe) 
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On Content (Facts) 
(i) Why did Arodias plan to'kill his uncle? 


(ii) What steps did Mr. Arodias plan for murdering his 
ur cle? 


(ili) What makes a reader feel thatthe extra passenger 
was a mysterious character? 


Give any Two Reasons. 


(iv) Imagine some of the factors that might have upset 
the perfect planning of Arodias to kill his uncle and 
return well in time back to his compartment. 


(v) How did the presence of the Extra Passenger in the 
compartment affect the thinking of Mr. Arodias? 


(vi) Who was in the compartment of Mr. Arodias—the 
uncle, his ghost or the product of the imagination of 
Mr. Arodias? Give reasons for. your answer with 
specific mention of the reasons for excluding the 
other two. 


Objective Type questions should be included in exercises for 
testing skills involving discrimination and drawing inferences e.g. 


(A) Mr. Arodia's hopes of safety seemed to be shattered 
because 


(i) be was reminded of certain sins he had committed 
on his way to the train, 


(ii) he saw an extra passcnger on his return to the 
compartment when he was least expecting him. 


(iii) the extra passenger knew his uncle very closely, 


(iv) he feared that the extra passenger knew all that 
happened in previous moments. 
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(B) Mr. Arodias was confident of his success in completing 
his task undetected because 
(i) he was a professional criminal and this murder was 
a matter of minor nature. 
(ii) he had planned the murder meticulously. 
(iii) he was sure of the incompetence of the C.I.D. 


(iv) his uncle was a recluse and no one would have easily 
come to know of the murder. 


IIL The Happy Prince 


On Facts 
l. In how many ways did the “swallow-help the prince? 


2. Why was the statue of the Happy Prince admired? 


3. What were the two most precious things picked up by the 
Angel? Do you think the Angel's choice wag right ? 


4. If he was asked to Pickup one what would he have 
picked up and why not the other? 


On Theme 


5. How did the story highlight the value of Sharing and sacri* 
ficing, rare value of compassion and service? 


Frisby, A.W. has suggested a very Interesting exercise on short 
story i,e. asking children to divide the Story into scenes, compos- 
ing the dialogues and stage directions which will call for imagira 
tion and plenty of exercises in direct speech. 


1V. Cabuliwallah ; 
(i) How did the Cabuliwallah win over the confidence 
and affection of Mini? 


(ii) Give a short account of the return of the Gabuli- 
wallah with a specific reference to his feelings when 
he came back to sec Mini? 
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üii) How do you react to Mini's unability to recognise 


Cabulliwallah? How, do you think, the Cabuliwallah 
might have reacted at that stage? 


One Act Plays ı Informal dramatization of one act plays could 
be one of the exercises to try their voices; to frame their speech and 
to train them in acting. 


However efforts need be made by the exercise framers to let 
the child evaluate a specific role in specific situation. Beside 
asking traditional type of question on content, if the questions are 
asked to take cognizance of the points such as righteousness of the 
action, the exercises become more meaningful. In ‘Zf I were yow, 
n the battle of wits the innocent wins and the habitual criminal is 
trapped. Similarly in ‘ONE DARK NIGHT’ the victory of the 
hero is the victory of righteousness, law and order, And the exer- 
cises should take care of this objective. However some of the 
questions on these plays could be as under: 


(1) What sort of information does the Intruder ask for from 
Gerrard? n 


(2) Pick out all the evidences that the play has which show 
that Gerrard was an actor playright? 


(3) Why did the Intruder delay in killing Gerrard? 


(4) How did Gerrard defeat the purpose of the Intruder? 
What quality of character do you notlce in him? 


ONE DARK NIGHT is representation of the inevitable cone 
flict between chang> and tradition, between modernization and 
convention, and between an inventor and his communities. Let 
the exercises help the child get to these inherent ideals. Let there 
be many ‘why’ questions on this play such as: 


(1) Why did Joe invent the machine and risk his life? 
(2) Why did Joe's neighbours object to Joe's invention? 


(3) Write your arguements in support of the invention and 
against it. 
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(4) What did the neighbours do to show their anger? Do you 
think it was right on theiz part to have done so? Give a 
fully reasoned answer. 


Questions on characters of Joe, Hob, Mary and Johny need 
find place in the exercises but not in manner it was being asked in 


a traditional manner e.g. write a character sketch of Joe or Johny 
or Mary. 


Novels : Prescribing novels as supplementary readers provides 
anopportunity to the pupils to read many events in a linked 
chain. The exercises on novels need be designed to stimulate 
interpretation and appraisal, understanding and appreciation 


evoking theme development, critical view ef the events and 
character analysis, 


Charles Dicken's Tale of Two Cities has two dominating 
themes—conflict of Love and Hate and Self sacrifice and Redemp- 
tion.  Letthere bea question to show relation of action to the 
theme of the novel. The children could be asked to list the 
actions that are related to the different themes, 

Actions are: Lucies’ devotion to her father and husband. 


Miss Pross’ struggle with Madam Defarge 
Sidney Carton’s death by the Guillotine 


The Struggle of Dr. Mannette to save Charles 
Darney, 


Madame Defarge's cruelty, hate and incessant quest 
for revenge, 


Exercise on such novels need meticulous planning to cover 
such aspects, 


IL. There can be a question on character motivation such as 
asking the pupils to marka tick against the name of the 
characters who have that particular character trait. 
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Main Charaeter traits can also be listed by the pupils. 


Love. hate. loyalty Desire for 
redemption 
Lucier Darney Madame Ernest Carton. 
Carton, Mannette, Defarge Defarge 
Lorry, Pross Lorry 
Honeur Humani- Revenge 
tarianism 


Darney. Lorry Darneyand Madame 
Dr. Mannette Dr. Mannette Defarge 


Let pupils support their observation from the text. I think 
this type of question is a better replacementto the direct 
questions on characterization. 


III. There should ba questions on each chapter either to recall 
the facts or evaluate the event and characters. The 
chapters in a novel are not independent and hence there 
should be questions to bring this aspect also, 


IV. Besides questions on each chapter there should be a set 
of say about 10 to 15 questions that cover the overall 
content so that different chapters do not remain loose 
ends such as ( A Tale Of Two Cities’.) 


(1) How does the novel establish the victory of love and 
goodness over evil and hate? 


(2) What idea of the French nobles do you get from the 
novel? 


(3) What light does the doctor’s account of his capti- 
vity throw on the misdoings of the Evermonde 
Family? How different do you find Charles Darney? 
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(4) How do you react to Sidney’s laying down his life? 


And so the exercises on Supplementary Readers should aim at 
testing and inspiring the student to organising and applying what 
they read, to increase their reading efficiency and practice achiev- 
ing an orderly systematic organization of details, This is in 
addition to understanding fiction and Poetry and reading criti» 
cally. 


School English — Teaching Prose 
and Rapid Reading 
Dr. A. S. SETHI 
Asst. Prof., Himachal Pradesh Uni versity, Simla 


To teach every pupil to read before he leaves school must 
surely be an objective of over-riding importance for a course in 
English language. 


Here we might outline an approach to teaching Prose and 
rapid reading in senior classes. 


Teaching Prose 


The approach to teaching prose in foreign language should be 
language oriented rather than content oriented, Thatis to say, 
the subject matter contained in a Prose lesson should not be made 
an end in itself. It should be rather a means to learn the language, 
In English language course where the ultimate aim is mastery of 
the use of about 2,500 head words and the basic ssntence patterns 
of English, the text-book is just an occasion, an aid for teaching 
the language. 


But the emphasis on language should not lead one to think 
that content of the semantic input is not important at all. It is 
after all a means to Practising the language and as Such it should 
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be interesting, rich and varied enough to engage the students in 
reading it. 


The first thing for the teacher to do in teaching a prose lesson 
is to provide introduction toits background, themeand general 
layout or the sequence and development of ideas. This he can do 
| by showing relevant pictures, models and charts, by narration, or 
by drawing on the pupils' experience and knowledge through 
! questioning. 


After this, he should present the new language material— 

structures, vocabulary— contained in the lesson, The technique of 
presenting the new structures could either be a story, a dialogue, a 
meaningful situation, a substitution table or some form of drama- 
tisation. The new words, too, could be taught by a variety of 
techniques such as : 


(i) material demonstration showing actual objects, 
models, pictures, black-board sketches, miming, 
actions, facial expressions and gestures, 


(ii) verbal context or defining and illustrative sentences, 


(ili) structural analysis, or knowing their meaning by 
analysing their roots, suffixes or prefixes, and 


(iv) translation or giving their mother tongue equivalents, 


Then, the teacher gives the first model reading while the 
students keep their books closed. They just get some listening 
practice as well as form an overall impression of the lesson in their 
minds. The teacher reads with proper pronunciation, pauses, 
stress and intonation. He also invites attention of the pupils to 
whatever the pronunciation difficulties there are and gives some drill 
incorrect pronunciations. He also asks a question or two to 
test the overall understanding of the passage. 


The teacher glves the model reading again for the second time 
while the students follow it in their books. 
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This is followed by silent reading ofthe lesson by the students, 
The teacher should check any vocalization lip-movements, or finger 
reading. 


Since at this stage the students make their contact with the 
passage for the third time, its comprehension should not prove too 
difficult, 


However, the teacher should help them develop their compre- 
hension by carefully framed questions. The teacher's qu:stions 
should not only merely develop understanding of the facts and the 
course of events in the passage, but also help the students to 
perceive how the facts or events are related to each other and what 
inferences could be drawa onthe basis of those relationships. 
Whenever the students fail to answera question, reframe itor 
ask a series of short supplementary questions to lead them to the 
right answer. Some true—false, yes—ao ‘or multiple-choice ques- 
tions could be of great help here. 


After this, the teacher should read the lesson himself again to- 
gather up the threads and provide a whole view, 


As a next step, some reading aloud by the individual students 
might be taken up, but it is not very necessary at the higher stage, 


A prose lesson may end up by dealing with the language 
exercises given at the end of the lesson in the book, first orally and 
then in writing. 


Teaching Rapid Reading 


Our students will need rapid reading skills to find recreation 
and enjoyment, to enlarge knowledge, to improve their vocational, 
technical and professional achievement, to get help in their further 
education, and to know what the experts have said in their res- 
pective fields. 


Development of rapid reading skills in schools will go a long 
way in cutting down so much of wastage at university level, 


The aim of teaching rapid readiog in schools is to improve 
reading, not for precise comprehension of words, sentences, and 
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ideas, but for general and broad understanding. There is ro active 
use of new words or the conscious learning of new expressions. 
These may, however, sink unconsciously in the studente’ mind. 


Of course, the ultimate aim of teaching rapid reading is to 
enable students to read independently andon their own. But 
before they attain such an ability, they will have to be helped 
and guided inthe class. How shoulda rapid reading lesson be 
conducted in the class ? 


The lesson begins with a preview when the pupils should read 
the chapter headings, paragraph titles, sub-titles, words in italics, 
etc. 


The teacher should then ask questions which test the pupils’ 
previous knowledge, that is, what they already know in relation to 
what is contained in the lesson. He should also encourage them to 
suggest what additional or new information they expect to get from 
the lesson. This will result ia asking of some questions which can 
be set down as the pre-questions. 


Asanextstep the students read the lesson silently searching 
for specific information and answers to pre-questions. Since 
the pre-questions sbould be asked for broad understanding, the 
students need not pin themselves down to minor details. 


Then follows the elicitation of answers to pre-questions. Any 
new information or point that the students might have noticed, 
during their reading is discussed or clarified. 


Reading aloud one at a time round the class is not the target 
of teaching reading to students, but silent reading is, However, 
the students should have much more rapid reading outside the 
class on their own. 

To encourage (hcm to read on their own we should provide 
them with books which are written in words and constructions 
which they can funderstand. Longman’s simplified English series 
have several dozen titles which are written within a word range of 
1,500 to 2,000 words, The Ladder series too have a var iety of titles 
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including classics, and covering a wide range of themes which have 
been simplified to vocabularies of 1,0C0 to 5,000 words. The kind 
of books supplied to students of English asa seeond language 
should be of such a type. 


But there is a limit to which simplifieation of classics and 
original books can go. Moreover, our students should be able to 
read material which is written in language a little beyond their 
level of attainment. This they can certainly do if they are taught 
the use of dictionary, how to make the best use of it, where it is 
available and accessible and what the bigger and more specialized 
dictionaries are. Some words are better guessed from surrounding 
semantic context. They need not be looked into a dictionary. 
Many individual words have almost no meaning by themselves ; 
they must be seen in the context of a whole sentence or paragraph, 
not just in isolation, in order to make sense. Art of continuous 
reading, so far as it is possible, consists in not hesitating at every 
step. The students should be taught to skip and skim and get the 
sense of what is being said. 


The essence of rapid reading is speed. The teacher should 
help his students to increase their speed of reading. He can check 
on their eye-movements and lead on their eye-span to grandual 
expansion from word level, phrase level to whole sentence or lines 
or blocks or even paragraphs. He should also discourage extra 
body movement such as turning the head from side to side— moving 
the lips, vocalisation or pointing at the line with a finger or pencil. 
He should encourage each student to time himself, that is, estimate 
the number of words by counting afew lines and getting the 
average so that he sees ifhe is reading faster and better. Fast 
readers do not comprehend less, as some slow readers might 
believe. It is rather the slow, word-by-word, readers who often 
understand far less, or miss the joy and excitement of reading. 
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ON STAGING AN ENGLISH PLAY 
JAYA AZARIAH, 
Vikaasa, Madurai-10 


A play or a drama has its conception in the mind of a play- 
wright or a dramatist when he perceives that most individuals 
pretend to be what they really are not; and as such are living their 
part in the world, ever conscious of being observed by another 
‘actor’ with acritical eye. Shakesreare stated a universal truth 
when he observed through Jaques in ‘As You Like It’ that “Al 
the world's a stage, And all the men and women merely players: 
They have their exits and their entrances; And one man in his 
time plays many parts...” ^A good actor realizes that acting is 
a part of life, not just his own but that of all humanity, and hence 
he should portray the character, assigned to him by the director 
and more so as thought of by the playright, with a view to 
convincing each member of the auidence of the evident similarity 
in certain aspects of his own values, beliefs, thought process and 
feelings. In this outward expression of one's self, the real being 
faces a conflict and though wishing to make itself known and 
recognised is unable to do so due to either the high ideals or 
standards set by the society which seem unattainable or one's own 
estimation of his on her personality as the individual desires to be 
impressed upon others. Drama is true to life but real life is 
seldom so dramatic in a pretentious sense that our values and 
aspirations remain unfulfilled if we do not face the world bringing 
about transformation where required and willing to adjust if 
need be. 


Drama means a thing done and a theatre is a seeing place. 
The concept of a play or a drama has originated through the 
Greeks. Aristotle advocated imitation in drama with the view that 
imitation is natural to man from childhood. He stressed, too, the 
necessity of the unity of time, place and action in a drama, 
Arising from this, we are posed with a significant question. Should 
stage acting be a characterization of the roles or an imitation of 
what has been portrayed by the damatist ? Character acting, as 
followed to some extent by a great Shakespearean actor, John 
Guilgud and propounded early in tbe movies by Marlon Brando 
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superb. Some of the other seasoned actors also proved their 
worth, There were a few who could not do full justice to the role 
they were called far but nevertheless gave of their best. We were 
handicapped by not being able to practise on the stage during early 
reheartals as the stage had not been set up till a day prior to the 
dress rehearsal, Sets and props also could not be acquired at an 
early date. The lights ond sound installation were done on the 
day before ihe final performance only. As such, proper effect 
of moonlight on the balcony in the first scene along with some 
other vital stage effects could not be provided. 


In the capacity of the director, I felt that character acting 
would pay mere dividends in staging ‘Arms and the Man’ than 
imitation. Though the actors had read the play earlier, I review- 
ed it with them stressing to each separately the need to analyses 
assess and be in tune with the character of the person whom 
they were to portray. Despite the willingness on their part to do 
30, they could not initially overcome certain inhibitions like 
holding hands with the opposite sex, patting the check affectio- 
nately or kissing the hand. Sergius and Raina as they meet at the 
Petkoff home after the war and Raina says with admiration 
and worship, “My hero! My King" to which Sergius re- 
plis, “My queen!" they are supposed to bring about a lot 
ofintensity of feeling and its expression. Though our students 
did this as best as they could, true emotion was singularly 
unnoticeable on them. Sergius, the man of varying moods, in 
fact, the most dramatic character in 'Arms and the Man’ as I 
perceive it, wou'd ‘cut a poor figure’ in front of Bluntschli the cool 
impartial man if the actor portraying the former is restricted in 
any manner in the expression of his Ideas, opinions, feelings and 
emotions, An actor should not only be able to impress himself 
upon all those present on the stage with him at a particular time, 
but move the audience to deep and long lasting emotional 
experlence which may be felt by them either through the tingling 
of nerves, shedding of tears, out bursts of laughter, a chill creep- 
ing up the spines or blood coursing through the veins. Sergius in 
Act II during his encounter with Louka undergoes an inconsistent 
transformation of emotions and as he shifts from torment to 
despair crying out, ‘Damnation! Oh, damnation! Mockery ! 
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mockery everywhere! everything I think is mocked by every- 
thing I do. Coward! liar! fool! Shall I kill myself like 
a man, or live and pretend to laugh at myself?’ can cause catas- 
trophic overflow of surging emotions in the audi:nce making 
their hair stand on end.  Bluntschli towards the last part of Act I 
feeling sleepy could inculculate an effectual percursor to slumber 
not only in Raina but also in the audience in as much as their 
eyelids may droop, the senses become dulled and an occasional 
yawn escape their mouths; and he may through bis suddea 
ejaculations wrest them out of their reverie, Petkoff by his very 
entrance and his behaviour in the presence of his wife, Catherine 
could prove himself to be an exponent of the adage, ‘I am the boss 
in this house and I have my wife's permission to say so,’ if ever 
thie statement does become an adage. I am proud to say that 
though my actors could not perfecily achieve these results in the true 
sense of the word, they did not fall far short of our expectations in 
this regard. 


Retrospection of the play's performance indubitably discloses 
certain salient features to be borne in mind while staging a play, 
especially an English one. Primary consideration, as stated earlier, 
should be a proper selection of ihe play to be staged bearing in 
mind the availability of the equipment-stage, props, light, music, 
costumes etc., the capabilities of the actors according to their 
respective roles; and the appreciational ability of the audience. The 
director’s job is manifold should hs be happen to ba the producer 
also. His main concern, however, should be moulding the actors 
to the characters they are portraying and making them relaxed and 
comfortable in the situation in which they are placed. Each 
individual has a peculiar mannerism of his owa. This should not 
influence the portrayal of the character. Certain mannerisms 
may be called for in the play itself. For example, aa English 
mannerism is the rubbing of the palms in a continuous motion to 
express glee or fulfilment of a desire or longing. To bring about the 

ame expression a Frenchman or an Indian would have a different 
mannerism: in the latter case this bei ag signified through a washe 
ing of the hands movement, expression of exclamations too 
differ from community tocommunity. A director has to discuss 
these with the actors in general, Gestures, intonation, amplitude 
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superb, Some of the other seasoned actors also proved their 
worth. There were a few who could not do full justice to the role 
they were called far but nevertheless gave of their best. We were 
handicapped by not being able to practise on the stage during early 
reheartals as the stage had not been set up till a day prior to the 
dress rehearsal. Sets and props also could not be acquired at an 
early date. The lights and sound installation were done on the 
day before the final performance only. As such, proper effect 
of moonlight on the balcony in the first scene along with some 
other vital stage effects could not be provided. 


In the capacity of the director, I felt that character acting 
would pay mere dividends in staging ‘Arms and the Man’ than 
imitation. Though the actors had read the play earlier, I review- 
ed it with them stressing to each separately the need to analyte» 
assess and be in tune with the character of the person whom 
they were to portray. Despite the willingness on their part to do 
$0, they could not initially overcome certain inhibitions like 
holding hands with the opposite sex, patting the check affectio- 
nately or kissirg the hand. Sergius and Raina as they meet at the 
Petkoff home after the war and Raina says with admiration 
and worship, 'My hero! My King" to which Sergius re- 
plics, *My queen!" they are supposed to bring about a lot 
ofintensity of feeling and its expression. Though our students 
did this as best as they could, true emotion was singularly 
unnoticeable on them. Sergius, the man of varying moods, in 
fact, the most dramatic character in 'Arms and the Man' as I 
perceive it, wou'd ‘cut a poor figure’ in front of Bluntschli the cool 
impartial man if the actor portraying the former is restricted in 
any manner in the expression of his Ideas, opinions, feelings and 
emotions. An actor should not only be able to impress himself 
upon all those present on the stage with him at a particular time, 
but move the audience to deep and long lasting emotional 
experlence which may be felt by them either through the tingling 
of nerves, shedding of tears, out bursts of laughter, a chill creep- 
ing up the spines or blood coursing through the veins. Sergius in 
Act III during his encounter with Louka undergoes an inconsistent 
transformation of emotions and as he shifts from torment to 
despair crying out, ‘Damnation! Oh, damnation! Mockery ! 
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mockery everywhere! everything I think is mocked by every- 
thing I do. Coward! liar! fool! ShallI kill myself like 
a man, or live and pretend to laugh at myself?’ can cause catas- 
trophic overflow of surging emotions in the audi:nce making 
their hair stand on end. Bluntschli towards the last part of Act I 
feeling sleepy could inculculate an effectual percursor to slumber 
not only in Raina but also in the audience in as much as their 
eyelids may droop, the senses become dulled and an occasional 
yawn escape thelr mouths; and he may through bis sudden 
ejaculations wrest them out of their reverie, Petkoff by bis very 
entrance and his behaviour in the presence of his wife, Catherine 
could prove himself to be an exponent of the adage, ‘Lam the boss 
in this house and I have my wife's permission to say so,’ if ever 
this statement does become an adage. I am proud to say that 
though my actors could not perfecily achieve these results in the true 
sense of the word, they did not fall far short of our expectations in 
this regard. 


Retrospection of the play’s performance indubitably discloses 
certain salient features to be borne in mind while staging a play, 
especially an English one. Prima'y consideration, as stated earlier, 
should bo a proper selection of the playto be staged bearing in 
mind the availability of the equipment-stage, props, light, music, 
costumes etc., the capabilities of the actors accordiog to their 
respective roles; and the appreciational ability of the audience, The 
director’s job is manifold should hs be happen to bs the producer 
also. His main concern, however, should be moulding the actors 
to the characters they are portraying and making them relaxed and 
comfortable in the situation in which they are placed: Each 
individual has a peculiar mannerism of his owo., This should not 
influence the portrayal of the character. Certain mannerisms 
may be called for in the play itself. For example, an English 
mannerism is the rubbing of the palms in a continuous motion to 
express glee or fulfilment of a desire or longing. To bring about the 

ame expression a Frenchman or an Indian would have a different 
mannerism: in the latter case this bei 1g signified through a washe 
ing of the hands movement, expression of exclamations too 
differ from community to community. A director has to discuss 
these with the actors in general, Gestures, intonation, amplitude 
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in speech and pronunciation have to be worked at individually. 
"There is also a general tendency to follow a sing-song rhythm in the 
delivery of lines. This needs to bereciilied at the outset or is liable 
to become a mannerism and therefore more difficult to eliminate. 
It is evident at times while observing the practices that many 
actors ‘switch off’ after narrating their parts, oblivious of their 
surroundings and even their own presence upon the scene till such 
time that they need to contribute once more to the flow of con- 
versation. The actors, continually have to be reminded to be 
aware of the situation in which they are placed and react accord- 
ingly whether actively participating ia it or not, An essential aspect 
to be considered is the movement across the stage by any particular 
actor or a number of actors at a time. The movement, whether 
from up left to down right; down left to up right; centre left 
to centre right; or in any other particular direction should be 
definite and purposeful. 


I came across an interesting situation while directing ‘Arms and 
the Man’. Nicola in Act III had to state to Louka ‘I’ve often 
thought that if Raina were out of the way, and you just a little less 
of a fool and Sergius just a little more of one, you might 
come to bs one of my grandest customers, instead of 
merely being my wife and costing me money. The actor 
portraying Nicola had a preconceived idea that the word ‘merely’ 
ought to be pronounced ‘merrily’ and insisted on doing so upto the 
final rehearsals in spite of being checked. 


Though a play written by a popular Playwright has undeni- 
able advantages, I would strongly advocate the staging of a play 
written by the producer and director himself. He would know 
exactly what he wishes to present to the audience and go about it 
in a sysiematic methodical way using all his talents to fulfil hii 
desire. True it is that not all direstors especially if they ace 
engaged in full time vocation like teaching, would be in a position 
to do this and it may bs pointed out by some paopie that this is to 
dream the impossible dream but I would maintaia that it is only 
through aspirations that one would reach the stara Per Aspra Ed 
Astra’, 
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BOOKS REVIEW 


Measurement of Innovation—Anthology of Tools : 


Dr. (Smt) Pilloo Buch. Developed at the Centre of Advanced 
Study in Education. The M. S. University of Baroda (Published 
by Sahitya Mudranalaya, Ahmedabad-22, Page 85. Price Rs. 15/-, 
U. K. 1.50 U.S.A.$. 4,00). 


Sometimes we hear people talking about one educational inati- 
tution as ‘very good’ and about another as ‘not so good or efficient’. 
Several dimensions come to mind when one uses such terms as 
“Quality” and Efficiency’ with refrence to an institution and hence 
the need for their definition in oontext, Proceeding on the 
definition of one of the factors of “Quality” as adaptability or 
innovativeness which consists among other things, in “ the 
capacity of an institution to take on new and more appro- 
priate educational practices and discard oui-modsd ones, ” 
the author of the book under review has compiled eighteen 
selected tools to measure different aspects of innovation. The 
book is in two parts; the first dealing with discussion of the instru- 
ments and their scoring, and the second giviag descriptive excerpts 
from such tools. The technique of checking aa instrument is in 
finding the presence or absence of a specific described educational 
practice and scoring it on a scale of numerical rating. 1t maybe 
hoped that heads of institutions and teachers will be able to utilise 
the material and frame similar tools suited to their own innovative 
fieids of study such as student’s enrichment of knowledge, stud:nt 
services or experiences, to make a self-appraisal of their own 
schoo) systems. The book is well worth a study by those interest- 
edin innovations, an important requisite for improving school 
efficiency. 


Managing Motivation in Education : 


By Prayag Mehta—Foreword by David C Mc Clelland (Pub- 
lished by Sahitya Mudranalaya, Anmsdabsd—22 Pages 242, Prise 
Ra, 60/-, U, K, 600, U.S.A, $ 15,00). 
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Quantitative expansion and qualitative standards with oon- 
straints in the form of ‘‘wastage” and inadequate financial resour- 
ces are two of the major educational hurdles to rapid growth that 
a developing country like India has to face. Educational research 
projects to provide the expertise needed for the solation of the 
different aspects of such challenges are ve y much needed in the 
country today. The book under review high-lights the importance 
of motivation as a central factor in academic performance and 
gives details of experimental design and evaluative criteria for 
motivating teachers and pupils for the improvement of education. 


The gigantic problem of educating millions in our country and 
reference to research work in the States in the area envisaged in 
the book are dealt with in Chapter I. Chapters 2 to 5 describe the 
two-tier programme for Secondary Schools for developing teachers' 
achievement motive and class room motivation. Psychological 
and performance gains are noticed in the noxt two chapters and 
details of experiments relatiag to selected primary schools are 
mentioned in the fcllowing chapter. The last chapter. ends with 
the note that in addition to structural changes concerning wages 
and working conditions of teachers, and courses of studies and 
examinations, strengthoning the motivation and sense of commit- 
ment of concerned human agencies will make the task of educa- 
tion more effective The: Apoenlix gives details of the various 
practical aspects of the experimental design, Research workers, 
teachers and administators interested in educational improvement 
will be profited by a study of the books. 


V. ARUNAJATAI. 
3. Doctors in Making by T. Venkateswara Rao 
(Priced Rs. 50/-) 


4, Becoming Better Teacher MICROTEACHING 
APPROACH—Bdited by B. K, PASSI (Piized Rs. 60/-) 


Published by SAHITYA MUDRANALAYA, AHMEDABAD 22 


An understanding of the process in whioh medical. students 
acquire different attitudes, values and aspirations is greatly impor - 
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tant in designing medical education courses. That this has not 
reccived the attention it deserves is evident from the almost tota 
lack of concern or strategy for imparting the social values and 
national aspirations in medical students; to put it in other words 
the process of professional socializa‘ion of Indian medical student 
has not been properly studied. The book presents 
the finding of a study of 466 medical students from 7 medical 
colleges anda model of professional socialization based on the 
results of the study. This research by Dr. Rao is likely to generate 
more interdisciplinary interest and investigation in the area of 
medical education. 


The other book is the outcome of a sustained Research and 
Development Programme on microteaching carried out at the Cen- 
tre of advanced study in Education, Baroda, by a team of workers 
— M. S. Lalita, Bimla Passi, Singha Joshi, and N. A, Vaze. Dr. 
B. K. Passi the team leader has edited the book. The book mee tg 
to a certain cxtent the criticism that the microteaching technique 
cannot be implemented without sophisticated gadgets like the 
videotape recorder and Closed Circuit T. V. 

Inad:quate feedback has ‘plagued’ teacher training for centu. 
ries (Flanders, 1967). As the Fducation Commission (India, 
1964-66) observed, student-teachers are at present commonly 
required to give a specified number of isolated lessons, many of 
which are *'illsupervised" or “unsupervised”. The present 
condition in teacher-training institutions was summarized by Buch 
and Yadav (1974) as follows: ‘Much dissatisfaction has been 
shown about the training provided to the teacher. The trainees 
are not satisfied, the consumers are not satisfied, and more than 
this, even the trainers are not satisfied with training programmes”’. 


No clear-cut and universally acceptable definitions for teach- 
ing and teacher-effectiveness have been evolved. Microteaching is 
an innovation to be viewed against this backdrop. 


Micro-teaching is a training technique which required student 
teachers to teach a single concept using specified teaching skill to 
a small number of pupils in a short duration of time, It helps to 
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define objectives more easily and facilitates more reliable measures 
of changes in teacher behaviour; it would enable more meaningful 
studies involving determination of relationship between teacher- 
performance and pupil outcomes. 


Of course there is the criticism which has to be faced--teaching 
cannot be and should not be broken down into sub-components as 
they lose meaning in isolation since teaching is not a combination 
of these isolated bits. 


The book classifies the instructional skills as planning skills, 
presentation skills, and, evaluation and managerial skills. They 
will be found useful for. teacher training—preservice as well as 
inservice, 


Teacher educators and researchers in education will find in the 
book useful instructional materials. School teachers will find In it 
the much-needed guidance to become better teachers. 


B, ARDHANAREESWARAN. 
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PATHER PANCHALI 
A Bengali Novel 
By Bibhutibhusan Banerji 
í Abridged into English 
by Kshitis Roy and Margaret Chatterjee 


This remarkable master piece is a ‘classic’ of modern 
Indian literature. Popular throughout the country, 
the story has already been brought to audiences in 
Europe and America by the widely acclaimed film 
directed by Satyajit Ray. 


The present publication provides an ideal access to 
this novel to those who may never have the oppor- 
tunity to read it in its original form. 


1976 Demy $vo l66pp. Rs. 12.50 
; (Paper back) 


ALLIED PUBLISHERS PRIVATE LIMITED 


15, Graham Road, Ballard Estate, Bombay-400 038 
5th Main Road, Gandhinagar, Bangalore-560 039. 
17, Chittaranjan Avenue, Calcutta-700 013. 
13/14, Asaf Ali Road, New Delhi-110 002. 
150/B-6 Mount Road, Madras-600 002. 
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EDUFP^TIJNAL JOURNALS 


THE JOURNAL [OF "ÉNGLISH LANGUAGE TEACHING 
- Bimonthly 


Annual Subscription Rs.7/- y 
95A, R. K. Mutt Road, Madras-600028 


THE MATHEMATICS TEACHER 
[India] 
BIMONTHLY 


Annual Subscription Rs. 8/- 
Rani Meyyammai Girls High School, R. A, Puram, Madras ogn 028 


THE GEOGRAPHY TEACHER 
Bimonthly 


Š _ Annual Subscription Rs. 7/- 
110A, Kodambakkam High Road, Madras-600034 


. THE JUNIOR SCIENTIST 
Fortnightly 


Annual Subscription Rs. 12/- 
Association for the Promotion of Science Education 
95A, R. K. Mutt Road, Madras-600028 


EXPERIMENTS IN EDUCATION 
Monthly 


Annual Subscription Rs. 7/- 
The S.I. T.U. Council of Educational Research 
95A, R.K. Mutt Road, Madras 600028 


ILAM VIGNANI 
(Tamil) 
Fortnightly 
Annual Subscription Rs, 12/- 


Association for the Promotion of Science Education 
95A, R. K. Mutt Road, Madras-600028 


